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Mr Ives's book.1 Mr Ives also points out that
explosive forces and poisonous gases become most
dangerous when they are enclosed. Prohibition in
fact creates vices, and the investigation of these
particular offences violates ordinary human privacy
more seriously even than the prosecution of normal
unchastity. Some very sensible rules on this point
were laid down by Fitzjames Stephen. He urged
that neither legislation nor public opinion ought to
be meddlesome and added that a very large pro-
portion of the matters upon which people wished to
interfere with their neighbours are trumpery little
things which are of no real importance at all. He
maintained that both legislation and public opinion,
but especially the latter, are apt to be most mis-
chievous and cruelly unjust if they proceed on
imperfect evidence. He wisely warned the legislator
that he cannot punish anything which public
opinion as expressed in the common practice of
society does not strenuously and unequivocally
condemn. He points out that to try to regulate the
internal affairs of a family relation, of love or friend-
ship or many other things of the same sort by law
or by the Coercion of public opinion is like " trying
to pull an eyelash out of a man's eye with a pair of
tongs. They may put out the eye but they will
never get out the eyelash." 2

Stephen, while fully vindicating the rights of
State interference, vehemently protests that no police
or any other authority can be trusted with the power
to intrude into private society and to pry into

1 Op. cit.y 353-358.   Cf. also Bloch, op. tit., 520.
*0p.cti.y pp. 173-177.